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AY 
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by Dawn Magarry. 


During January a small party of Club members travelled to the 
Mt. Carbine area to camp on the banks of the Mitchell River close to a popular local swinming 
spot called ‘the Big Hole’. 


Mt. Carbine is a small mining comunity situated same 130 kms. by road fron Cairms and 
almost due west from the coastal town of Mossman. The country side was very dry; rain generated 
in the high ranges behind Mossman generally falling on the seaward side, though there was a slight 
fresh in the river on the second night due to rain in the Mt. Lewis area. 


The Mitchell River though it rises in the east coast ranges, has a vast network of tributaries 
which combine to flow west and empty a vast quantity of water into the Gilf of Carpentaria during 
the wet season. 


The temperature during the day reached 33 degrees Celsius, so activity was mostly early 
morning and late afternoon with the intervening hours spent cooling off in the river. Along the 
river and on sandy banks midstream the dominant tree was Melaleuca leucadeneron. Other trees 
identified included Pandanus, Parringtonia acutangula with its long drooping sprays of red 
flowers, large leafed Leichhardt tree (Nauclea orientalis), Eucalyptus alba, E. camaldulensis, 
and Tristania exiliflora. Large areas of the flats beside the river were covered with the pest 
Cryptostegia grandiflora, comonly called Rubber Vine, making access to the water difficult. 


Most: birdlife was confined to the vegetation along the river though the first light walk 
into the neighbouring Ironbark and Eucalypt scrub produced Grey Crowned Babblers, Weebills, 
Pied Butcherbird, Little Friarbird and Torresian Crow. 


Four species of Cuckoo were recorded; Brush, Channel Billed, Rufous Breasted Bronze and 
Koels which were very vocal.Honeyeaters included Blue Faced, Brown, Yellow, White Throated, and 
Noisy Friarbird. A pair of Brown Backed Honeyeaters was observed building a nest in overhanging 
melaleuca foliage. Both Kookaburras were present, Laughing and Blue Winged which called quite 
late after dusk. A pair of Black Bitterns was flushed fron the thick Leichhardt trees and flew 
along the river to land in the melaleucas and climb nimbly out of sight. 


A magnificent Osprey sat on a prominent dead tree overlooking the "Big Hole'. Usually a bird 
of the coast they are often found over large inland water courses and lagoons. A small flock 
of Red Tailed Black Cockatoos slowly winged there way upstream during the second day. Just on 
dusk each evening a lone Brush Turkey picked its way along the bank opposite the camp site. 


Pale Headed Rosellas and Red Winged Parrots fed on the ripe fruits of the Leichhardt trees 
while a pair of bright jewels, Azure Kingfishers, fished regularly up and down the banks. 


Other birds listed were White Faced Heron, Kestrel, Black Kite, Australian Goshawk, 
Peaceful Dove, Bar Shouldered Dove, Rainbow Lorikeet, Grey Swiftlets, Sacred and Forest Kingfishers, 
Rainbow Bee-eaters, Little and Black Faced Cuckoo Shrikes, Cicada Bird, Leaden Flycatcher, 
Fairy Warbler, Little Friar Bird, Striated Pardalote, Mistletoe Bird, Olive Backed Oriole, 
Drongo, Great Bowerbird, and Pied Currawong. 


—oo0oo— 
NOTE: The North Queensland Naturalists Club now has available a miners SPOILIGH for use at 
Club outings thanks to Sunbird Photographics in Cairns. Members can hire the light. Contact 
. Phillip Murphy for ‘details. 


—oo000o— 








Intermittent showers and steamy conditions did not deter 
members and visitors to the Cbub's February outing. 


First stop was the mangrove area lining the road to the international 
airport. With the help of a small handbook we were able to identify the 
following species:— Club Mangrove (Aegialitis annulata) fruiting, White 
Mangrove (Avicennia marina var. australasica) fruiting, Large fruited 
Orange Mangrove (Bruguiera gymnorhiza) flowering, Spotted Leaved Red Mangrove (Rhizophora 
stylosa) flowering, Holly Leafed Mangrove (Acanthus ilicifolius) flowering. Along the edges of 
the mangroves the fern, Acrostichum speciosum, with its large, leathery fronds, was recognized. 


Live Mud Whelks were seen gliding along in the small streams while the dead shells of the 
Whelks also moved - these propelled by their resident Hermit Crabs scuttled about waving their 
one huge bright red claw to proclaim their own special space on the exposed mud banks. 


Another interesting feature of the mangrove floor were the small burrows and mud castles 
built by the Mud Prawn, Thalassina anomala. Loud splashes in the tidal areas proved to be the 
weird but fascinating Mudskippers, Periophthalmus..They had been ‘resting on the still roots) | 
of the Orange Mangrove and at our approach had dived into the water. 


Leaving the lower levels we saw the thick expansive webs of the Community spiders, some 
with egg sacs evident, and higher still the large football—like structures built by the Green 
Tree Ants, Occophylla smaragidina. 


yy 
Birds observed were Nankeen Night Heron, Dollar Bird, Sacred Kingfisher, Sunbird, YY 
Willie Wagtail, Helmeted Friarbird, Black Butcherbird, Mistletoe Bird, Rainbow Bee-eater, 
Graceful, Brown and Dusky Honeyeaters. Varied Honeyeaters kept up a rollicking chorus as 
they chased each other through the mangrove canopy. A pair of Ospreys kept a watchful eye 
beside a tidal creek while a Mangrove Heron ea along the muddy edges below. 











Leaving the fascinating world of the mangroves, a short stop was made at the Botani a 
Gardens to view a nesting Papuan Frogmouth. Another local area visited later in the 
morning was a suburban rainforest waslking track in Bayview Heights, a total contrast 
to the mangrovs habitat. Even though the track was fairly steep, filtered shade and coal 
damp air lent wing to our feet. 


Recent good rain had encouraged the growth of a bewildering array of fungi, fram tiny lavender 
parasols on hair like black stems, to the broad autumn toned bracket fungus. Ferns thrived in 
the rich moist soil of the rainforest floor and banks. Large fallen fruit on the track was 
identified as that of the Candle Nut Tree, Aleurites moluccana. Other trees evident included 
Figs, Burdikin Plum, Flindersia, Poison Peach. The dominant palm was the Solitaire Palm, 
Ptychosperma elegans. Lawyer vines were abundant and also quite a few stinging trees. 


From the lookout we could see across the city suburbs to the Inlet, while below Metallic 
Starlings and Yellow Fig Birds fed in the tree tops. Grey swiftlets swooped overhead. Inmediately 
we started to climb the track the piping calls of the Buff Breasted Paradise Kingfisher could 
be heard everywhere. Several adults were sighted, and also two juveniles which lacked the red 
bills of the mature birds. Their bills were still black, breasts cream coloured and long white 
tail feathers not yet evident. 


‘Other birds observed were Spectacled Monarch, Macleay and Yellow Spotted Honeyeaters, Rufous 
Shrike Thrush. We heard the harsh screech ofa Victoria Rifle Bird but could not spot the owner 
in the dense scrub. 





February Field Outing cont. 


Lunch was enjoyed beside a small rainforest stream. The lavender blossoms of a nearby Huodia 
elleryana attracted Dusky and Graceful Honeyeaters, brilliant blue Ulysses, orange Cruiser 
and Red Lacewing Butterflies. A large green and black Cairns Birdwing butterfly floated around 


Heavy raifis set in just as we finished lunch so there was a quick scurry for our vehicles 
and home. 


—0oo0o00o— 


MIT. MULLIGAN FIELD TRIP. 


by Phillip Murphy. 
2nd-4th May, 1987. 





During the Labour Day weekend, a small party of club members travelled to Mt. Mulligan to 
camp-out for the weekend. A lass fran Sweden was a welcome visitor with our party. The road was 
bitumened until Dimbulah, it then being a reasonable dirt road for approx. 55 km. 


Mt. Mulligan was once a thriving coal mining town, situated approx. 165 km. west of Cairns. 
Coal was first discovered there in 1907, and the town existed until 1958. The old hospital is 
the only building there still being used, but as a Station Homestead occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Buck. 


We camped along the banks of a large man made dam, the weather being extremely kind to 
us. Each day, the rising sun made the escarpement a picturesque scene. Dominant trees within the 
area were ironbarks and Broad—leafed Carbeen (Eucalyptus confertiflora) ; Terminalia platyp 
with large winged seeds; Native Kapok (Cochlosperum gillivraei); Cocky apple (Planchonia careya); 
Quinine Bush (Petalostiigma pubescens); Yellow Oleanders(not a native); various Melaluecas along 
the creek, and the Rubber Vine (Cryptostegia grandiflora) which was originally introduced fran 
Madagascar. ' 


Spear grass was plentiful in the whole region. 


Little Red Fruit Bats(Pteropus scapulatus), the smallest of Australia's fruit bats and 
highly nomadic, were seen in the Melaleucas. 


Dew Drop Spiders were seen in a web. These spiders, with tiny silvery-coloured bodies do 
not build a web, but live in the web of other spiders and eat the very small insects trapped 
there. The Nephilia Spider (Golden Orb Weaver) was also observed. 


We arrived at Mt. Mulligan around lunch time on Saturday, and after resting and setting up 
camp, most of the party walked around the dam area. White-throated honeyeaters were seen nesting 
in this area. 


The next day we walked up to the mine shafts, then down along an old road to the ceretary, 
a distance of approx. 8 km. Two members went spot—lighting on Sunday night; the only sightings 
being the stars in the sky! Later on that night we enjoyed a camp fire sing-a —long to the 
music provided by Margaret Vale and her guitar. A most enjoyable night for everyone. 


After leaving Mt. Mulligan on the Monday morning, we stopped at the old gold mining town 
of Thornborough for morning tea and explored the historic cemetary. Thornborough was considered 
the "Capital" of the Hodgkinson Goldfields; these fields yeilded approx. 300,000 ozs. of gold 

_ during the period 1876 - 1940. 





The complete bird list of 61 species for the weekend is listed below. 


Little Grebe 

Darter 

White Necked Heron 
Large Feret 

Nankeen Night Heron 
Straw Necked Ibis 
Black Duck 

Wood Duck = 
Black Kite a: 
Whistling Kite 
Little Fagle 
Spotted Harrier 
Brown Falcon 
Nankeen Kestrel 
Bustard 
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Masked Plover 
Peaceful Dove 
Squatter Pigeon 
Red Tailed Black Cockatoo 
Sulphur Crested Cockatoo - 
Rainbow Lorikeet 
Red Winged Parrot 
Pale Headed Rosella 
Tawny Frogmouth (heard) 
Kookaburra 
Blue Winged Kookaburra 
Forest Kingfisher 

- Rainbow Bee-eater 
Welcome Swallow 
Torresian Crow 


Pied Currawong 


Little Cuckoo Shrike 
White Winged Triller 
Jacky Winter 

Rufous Whistler 
Leaden Flycatcher 
Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Grey Crowned Babbler 
Red Backed Wren 





Noisy Friarbird 

Little Friarbird 

Blue Faced Honeyeater 
Yellow Honeyeater 

Brown Honeyeater 

White Throated Honeyeater 
Mistletoe Bird 

Striated Pardalotte 
Double Barred Finch 
Olive Backed Oriole 
Spangled Drongo 

Great Bowerbird 

Apostle Bird 

Magpie Lark 

Black Faced Woodswallow 
Pied Butcherbird 

Little Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie 

Black Throated Finch 





—0oo000o— 


CURRENT NATURE TOPICS. 


By the N.Q. Naturalists Club. 


CXXXVIT. 


1/10/37. 


Sane time ago the finding of an albino echidna, Tachyglossa aculeata at Dunk Island, was 
recorded, and this does not appear to be the first one discovered. Albinos of all sorts of mammals, 
including such marsupials as kangaroos and wallabies are found from time to time.About the middle of 
1932, however, a white specimen of an opossum was discovered by Dr. Darling, a visiting American 
scientist, in the Upper Mossman River area, which was believed to be not an albino, that isa 
specimen without any pigment, but a distinct new species. 


This opossum apparently was known to the few tin miners in the locality hence Dr. Darling 
was on the lookout for it. The report of a skin of a white opossum collected on the Tate River 
by Mr. Trembath, at Tolwood, opens the question as to whether his specimen is an albino of one 
of the several different species of opossums or whether it is the new species which was discovered 


on the Upper Mossman. 


—oo0o00o— 





EASTER AT GEORGETOWN 1987. 
by Dawn Magarry. 


Georgetown is some 400 km. west of Caims on the Gulf Development Road to Normanton. In the 
late 19th Century it was one of the many stops on the Cobb & Co. rum to the goldfields of 
Nonmanton and Croydon. There was gold at Georgetown, too, as evidenced by the well preserved 
brick chimney used by the smelter at Cumberland. As the gold declined the cattle industry grew. 
Today there is quite a lot of propecting going on again and some worthwhile finds made. 


Twenty-eight members and friends of the North Queensland Naturalists Club travelled to 
Georgetown at Easter. Our Bird count started from when we crossed the Newcastle Range to as far 
west as Cumberland Dam on the Croydon road and 20 km. along the road to Forsayth. The weather 
was fine and hot. Most campers arrived by lunch, so after settling in and also viewing the family 
of Tawny Frogmouths in the caravan park, we set off to explore along Sandy Creek and the Golf 
Links. New bird watchers were thrilled to see Ground Cuckoo Shrikes and Plum Headed Finches 
which were also new to same of the more experienced folk. ~ oom n 








Saturday morning saw us all off early to Durham. A stop at the first creek 

bed produced Varied Sittellas, Brown Treecreepers, White Winged Trillers, Black 

a Faced Woodswallows, Double Barred, Zebra and White Throated Finches. Next stop 

was at the dam. Water birds present were Little Pied and Little Black Cormorants, 

White Necked Heron, Ferets, Coots, Little Grebe, Green Pygmy Geese with babies, 
White Eyed Duck, Black Duck and Grey Teal. Rainbow bee-eaters, Yellow Tinted and 

Rufous Throated Honeyeaters were common in the River Red Gums around the dam, while Black Fronted 

Dotterells fossicked along the shallows. All birds kept a watchful eye on the pair of Little 

Falcons which perched conspicuously on a dead limb. 


Further along the road at Durham Creek we sat beside a small remaining pool of water and 
to our great joy spotted a male Red Faced Gouldian Finch, a Black Faced female and several 
immature birds coming in to drink. Only one budgerigar was seen for the weekend compared to 
the hundreds that were present at the same time last year. We heard the mournful cries of a 
small flock of Red Tailed Black Cockatoos long before we saw them slowly winging their way 
towards the dam. 


After spelling for a few hours in the middle of the day, late afternoon saw us 
heading out along the Croydon Road to Gmberland Dam. Waterbirds here included 
Pied Stilts, a pair of Magpie Geese with young, Darters, Pelicans, Diving Whistling 
Ducks with young, Large and Intermediate Ferets. Near small pools below the dan 
we sat and watched Black Throated and Masked Finches cone in to drink, also ee 
Yellow Tinted and Rufous Throated Honeyeaters bathing. ae 


Next day we headed out towards Forsayth and stopped first at another small PED STILT 
dam. Asnall flock of Grey Crowned Babblers bustled off as we approached, and Squatter Pigeons 
toddled off across the flat. There were Forest Kingfishers, Galahs, and Plumed Tree Ducks in the 
dead trees, and in the water, Wood Ducks with a flock of well grown young. 





Driving further along we found Red Backed Kingfishers, Weebills and a Rufous Whistler. 
At pools of water in old road works we all stood or sat and watched more Gouldian Finches 
cone in to drink, plus dozens of Grey Fronted Honeyeaters, Double Barred and a pair of 
Pictorella Finches, Diamond Doves and later Squatter Pigeons. We spent almost 
two hours here before returning to camp and lunch. 









Later that afternoon we returned to Durham Dam to watch 
: | S the Honeyeaters and Finches drink and bathe. Small waterholes 
@0 are ideal spots to just sit beside as from mid-afternoon 
cS onwards most birds come in to drink. were ideal moments, too, 
to pick at the myriad Speargrass seeds which penetrate socks and even joggers 
causing excruciating prickles. 











In a nearby patch of flowering melaleucas we found Banded, Brown and Yellow Tinted 
Honeyeaters feeding, also a lovely pair of varied Lorikeets. Several Bustards were seen 
on the way back to camp. 


After tea on Sunday all campers gathered for a bird call and we recorded 122 
birds for the weekend. Most spectacular sighting for the weekend was a flock of about 
200 Red Tailed Black Cockatoos just outside Mt. Surprise. They appeared to be feeding on 
a type of sedge in the low lying area. 


leaving Georgetown on Monday and heading for hane we stopped at Routh Creek in the Newcastle 
Range to see the Spinifex Pigeons that are usually present. There is plenty of grass for Se 
on the rocky ridges and almost permanent water in the creek. 


—oo0o0o— 


OBSERVATIONS ON METALLIC OR SHINING STARLINGS. 
(Aplonis metallica) 


by Arnold Magarry. 
Cairns. 


HABITAT: Rainforests, coastal woodlands and scrubs, mangroves, local gardens. 

When we first noticed these birds in our garden some years ago we thought they all migrated 
about the fifth month of the year. We saw them busy feeding on our trees for several days before 
they departed. However, over the past few years we have noticed quite large flocks in and around 
our property for most of the year. 


Approaching nesting time in August, the starlings which come to our garden are seen stripping 
the outer fibre off the stems of a large, climbing plant, Phothos aureous, not unlike a Philodendron. 
This they use as the basic material for their many nests. Over the past three years the starlings 
have nested in a group of Alexandra Palms growing along the front fence of a home quite close to 
where we live; on the outskirts of Cairms we have seen them nesting in tall Fucalypts. 


In our garden the birds feed on different trees which bear fruit at different times of the 
year. Trees visited are native trees such as Terminalia sericocarpa, Carallia brachiata (Forest 

Mangrove) ,Myristica insipida (Native Nutmeg), Sahel Hera SeeinGoT| actinophylla (Umbrella tree), Glochidion 
harveyanun, G.ferdinandii, Polyscias elegans and P. murrayi, native palms (Phychosperma elegans _ 
and Archontophoenix alexan alexandrae), and an exotic palm, Pinanga khulii. 


A favorite fruit of the Shining Starlings is the Birdseye Chilli, Capsicum fastigatum. These 
chillies are very sharp flavoured and are sometimes used in restaurants for their HOT dishes. We 
have seen a single bird eat as many as four of these chiilies, which they eat whole. Other birds 
that we have seen eating this fruit are the Yellow Oriole and Varied Triller; there are also reports 
of the Australian Magpie—lark eating it. 


Same of the native fruits in our garden are swallowed whole and the seeds regurgitated. We have 
repeatedly witnessed the birds doing this. The starlings are mainly responsible for the many native © 
trees which come up in our garden. At other times we have seen starlings on the Umbrella tree 
sucking the juice of the soft fruit. 


While birding in the local Centenary Lakes area, we have many times seen the starlings feeding 
in the mangroves along the waterways. 


Shining Starlings usually forage for food in quite large flocks of up to fifty. They seem to fly 
off in an entire group. However, when feeding on the Birdseye Chillies they seem to come in small 
groups of a dozen or less. Sanetimes there is only one bird. 


—oo0o00-—— 


8. 


OBITUARY — ALEXANDER BRUCE CUMMINGS. 


Alexander Bruce Cummings died in Townsville on March 21st, 1987, after a short illness. 
Older members would remember Bruce; he was a founding member of the Club. 


Bruce was born on the Ravenswood goldfield. He followed his mining father to Kingsborough 
where he saw Haley's comet for the first time. Later he lived at Koorboora. He went to school 
in Mareeba. 


When radio was almost unknown, Bruce became proficient in the theory and practice of radio 
transmission, and became a member of the newly formed RAAF-Number217. He helped to install © 
wireless in early aircraft. After leaving the RAAF, he became interested in X-ray, and was 
amongst the first of Australia's technicians and radiographers. 


He flew aircraft, he raced motor cars, he joined a whaling expedition to Antartica. He was 
a proficient photographer, and he made several full-length movies. He was best known for his kn- 
-owledge of the Great Barrier Reef. He built a diving cylinder and made underwater moving pictures, 
in colour, before SCUBA was known, and when colour photography was new. He showed the reef to 
the world, and must have been one of Australia's first dedicated conservationists. 


Indeed, he lived a full life. Those older members who new him will not forget him. 
by P.O. Flecker. 


Taken from _'NORTH QUEENSLAND NATURALIST' Volume IV. No.47. August Ist 1936. 
ENCOUNTER BETWEEN CONE SHELL AND OCTOPUS. 


By Bruce Cummings. 


In the course of secking material for cinematographic study, a small party set out on the 
exposed reef at Green Island and came across a small octopus whose tentacles extended same eight 
or nine inches from its body. Placing this in an enamel pail of sea water, a further search resulted 
in the discovery of a live cone shell, Conus textile, which was likewise deposited in the same 
receptacle, where the cephalopod was swimming about freely. 


Tt was not long, however, before the latter was aware of the presence of the cone, and same 
twenty minutes or so later, as is usually the case in attacking gastropods, placed one of its 
~ tentacles across the entire length of the narrow opening of the shell, the tip of the tentacles 
entering further than the remanider. (‘The mouth of the shell measures two and a quarter inches 
long and about five-sixteenth of an inch wide). About twenty seconds later the cctopus quickly 
withdrew its hold waving its tentacles about with a writhing motion as though violently agitated. 


Inspection of the cone shell inmediately after the withdrawal of the tentacles revealed 
a thin round spike-like object, evidently the radula being withdrawn. The spike-like radula 
was about an inch in length tapering from its proximal extremity to a point distally, and was 
bright red in colour. A few minutes later it was noted that the octopus had shed one of its 
tentacles, it being detached close to its body. 


The octopus was transferred to a glass tank and although well supplied with abundant fresh 
sea water, it was found dead on the following morning. On the other hand the cone shell did not 
suffer any apparent injury and is still alive and in excellent condition ten days later. 


When the radula is protruded, it is seen directly beneath the syphon, the later having 
a red band at its free extremity, a white ring around its centre and a black band proximally. 
The cone itself measures two and a half inches in length and an inch and three-sixteenth in ‘ 
diameter. 


In view of the reported cause of a fatal issue following the bite of a native of New Caladonia 
in 1874 fron this shell, as well as of similar fatalities from other species of Conus, this encounter 
between the two molluscs is interesting. No doubt, such are of frequent occurence although rarely 
observed. 


yy! 
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